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Paternal Ancestry. 


FOURTH. 


1 


Elias Rittef, \ 

Tobias Ritter, > Brothers. 

William Ritter, ) 



Elias Ritter, born 1748, married 1777 to Catharine Ann Young. 

CHILDREN. 


FIFTH. 


Louis Ritter, born Oct. 20, 177S, died 1853. 
John Ritter, 44 1786. 


Louis Ritter, born Oct. 20. 1778, died 1853, married 


Stall. 


" 4 ~ 

CHILDREN. 


1803 to Elizabeth M. 


Jacob Ritter, 
Elias Ritter, 
Elizabeth Ritter, 
John Ritter, 
Martha Ritter, 
Louis Ritter, 
David Ritter, 
Margaret Ritter, 


born Nov. 20, 1804, died 
44 Dec. 16, 1806. 

“ June 10, 1810. 

“ July 1, 1813 
44 Dec. 12, 181V 
44 March 4, 

44 May 13, 182.4; 

44 May 5, 1824. 


Dec. 25, 1870. 
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SIXTH. 


4 


Jacob Ritter, born Nov. 20, :8o4, died Dec. 25, 1870, married Dec. 31, 1829 
to Elizabeth Neff, born Feb. 17. 1806, died March 23, 1879. 


CHILDREN. 


David Neff Ritter, born May 25, 1831, died April 6, 1842. 
Jacob Marion Ritter, 44 March 3, 1833, died Nov. 15, 1865. 
William Louis Ritter. 44 Aug. n, 1835. 

Sarah Rebecca Ritter, 44 Jan. 27, 1838, died Oct. 2, 1854. 
Caleb Ritter, 44 July 4, 1840, died April 30, 1842. 

Mary Ritter, 44 May 3, 1843. 

Elizabeth Ritter, 44 April 30, 1845. 

John Calvin Ritter, 44 Nov. 5, 1847, died Nov. 27, 1847. 
Josiah McElroy Ritte*, 44 March 4, 1849, died Jan. 15, 1890. 
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Elizabeth Ritter, born June .0, 1810, died March 21, 1878, married 1831 to 
David Wolfkill, born Dec. 3, 1799, died April 2, 1888. 

CHILDREN. 

John Ritter Wolfkill, * '-born March iS, 1835. 


Jerome Wolfkill, 

Lewis Wolfkill, 

Margaret Wolfkill, 
Jackson Wolfkill, 

Amos Wolfkill, ,_ 

Sarah Jane Wolfkil 
Mary Anne Wolfki 
Samuel Arevine Wi 11, 


Jan. 10, 1836. 
April 15, 1838. 
June 14, 1840. 
Oct. 24, 1842. 
Sept, 29, 1845. 
June 14, 1847. 
Nov. 17, 1851. 
Dec. 14, 1853. 




Martha Ritter, born Dec. 12,^ 15, died Feb. 24, 1884. married Dec. 21, 1843, 
to Daniel C. Shirley, born Nov. 6, 1809, died Feb. 3, 1896. 

CHILDREN. 

William Henry Shirle ', born Nov. 15, 1844, died Dec. 1, 1898. 


Caleb Shirley, 

Milton Shirley, 

Mary Elizabeth Shirl^ 
Franklin Shirley, 


Nov. 19, 1S46, died Aug. 9, 1849. 
Sept. 29, 1850, died Jan. 3, 1868. 
Feb. 19, 1852, died Sept. 26, 1852 
May 3, 1854. 



Jan. 26, 1856. 
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Louis Ritter, born Mch. 4, 1818, died May n, 1879, married Jan. 25, 1844, to 
Elizabeth Catharine Fraker, born May 4, 1813, died Jan. 11, 1886. 

CHILDREN. 

James Henry Ritter, born July 12, 1846, died Aug, 11, 1850. 

Elizabeth Catharine Ritter, “ June 21, 1848. 


Anna Mary Ritter, 
David Snider Ritter, 


" J«iy *9,1851. 

“ May 4. 1853, died Aug. 21, 1881. 
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Jacob Marion Ritter, born Mch. 3, 1833, died Nov. 15, 1865, married March 4, 


1858, to Sarah Ann Kelly, first wife, born 1837, died March 3, 1864. 


CHILD. 



Elizabeth Marion Ritter, born Jan. 19, 1S66. 
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John Brown Rowan, born Oct: 9, 1834, died Dec. 16, 1864, married April 20, 
1857, to Sarah Howard, born May 31, 1837, died June 22, 1892. 

CHILDREN 

Annie Charlesma Rowan, born July n, 1858. 


John Howard Douglas Rowan, “ June 10, i860. 
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SEVENTH. 10 

William Louis Ritter, born Aug. u, 1835, married Nov. 26, 1867, to Mrs. 
Sarah Howard Rowan, first wife, born May 31, 1837, died June 22, 1892. 


CHIL D. 


William Lee Ritter, ;orn March 15, 1871. 


Married April 26, 1894, to M s. Nannie Clendenin Adams, second wife, born 
April 13, 1850. 


HER CHILD. 

James Richmond Adams, horn April 25, 1881. 


1 1 

Mary Ritter, born May 3, 1843, married Dec. 23, 1866, to James Johnson, born 
Sept. 28, 1843. 


c.*ttLDREN. 


Charles Albert Johnson, born Nov. 23, 1868. 


James Bond Johnson 
Florence May Johnson, 
Edgar Stuart Johnson. 
Alfred Johnson, 


Oct. 12, 1870. 
May 31, 1872. 
March 30, 1874. 
Aug. 19, 1876. 
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Elizabeth Ritter, born ApdSV. 1*45. married March 5, 1868, to Glendour 
Medairy, born Sept. 21, 1829. 


CHILDREN. 


Glendour Medairy, Jr.. born June 21, 1S69. 


William Lee Medairy, 
Harriet Gibbons Medairy, 
Alpheus Wilson Med*v:y, 



Aug. 25, 1871, died June 7, 1876. 
Feb. 19, 1874. 

Oct. 13, 1876, died Jan. 9, 1878. 
April 14, 1879. 

March 30, 1883, died Aug. 2, 1902. 










r 




Josiah McElroy Ritter, born March 4, iS 4 fied Jan. 15 . lH 9 °< " iamed ApnI 
19, 1871, to Emma Jane Hooper, born Dec. 23, dlccl * ug ’ l $' 1 

childrenA 

Man- Ritter, born Mard s 7 2 - 


Percy Llewellyn Ritter, “ Sept 73 - 


Carroll Ritter, 
Frank Ritter, 
Emma Ritter, 


‘ No\. ->75> died ,)eC " lH77 ‘ , 

“ June Vy'-U' d * ed ^ e P t - 3°> 

“ Novy j^79 










; 
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Annie Charlesina Rowan, born July it, 188 , married Feb. 5 . l88 5> to J ameh 


Clendenin, born Oct. 23, i860. 


CHILD. 




Sadie Rowan Clendenin, born Dep. 1 . < s86 - 
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John Howard Douglas Rowan, born Junt 10, i860, married Jan. 8, 1884. to 


--?>- " > 

Margaretta Lelia Sisselberger, born April 26, i8>o. 

CHILDREN 


John Sisselberger Rowan, born Oct » 5 . lSlSS 


Mary Howard Rowan, 


Ma\ 


EIGHTH 


1 6 


William Lee Ritter, born March 15, 1871 
May Kauffman, born October 3, 1865. 


CHILD. 


28, I894. 




, married Sept. 5, 1901, to Lavenia 



Sadie Lillian Ritter, born Sept. 30. 



m 


/ 















Mat vac Ancestry. 



v 


John J. Schreiner. ! u?r of Anna Catharine Schreiner. 

r' 

Wt 

1 


Colonel Michael Neff, born 731 , died 1799, married 1775 to Anna Catharine 
Schreiner, born 1741, died 1830 


CHILDREN. 

Philip Jacoti Neff, In. Oct, 12, 1776, died April 1, 1852. 

Daniel ^efTJ 
David Neff, 

George Neff, 

Mary Neff, 

Catharine Neff, 



Philip Jacob Neff, born Oct. 12, 177b, died April 
1805 to Mary Slough, died Nov. 6, 


1852, married April 18 


CHILDREN 



Elizabeth Neff, 
Catharine Neff, 
Mary Neff, 
Michael Neff, 
Sarah Neff, 
Rebecca Neff, 


born Fjeb. 17, 1806, died March 23, 1879. 
“ March 22, 1808, died Nov. 16, 1809. 
44 Nov. 27, 1810, died Nov. 9, 1858. 

“ y arch 9, 1813, died 1865. 

“ Ja n. 13, 1816, died Sep. 14* 1884. 

“ 1 ) ec. 23, 1818, died August 4, 1893. 
















*. 
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Mary Neff, born Nov. 27, 1810, died Nov. 9, 1858, married March 24, 1835, to 
David Myers, born January 27, 1S11, died Dec. 27, 1842. 


CHILDREN. 


John Dennis Myers, born Oct. 17, 1N37. 

Samuel Randolph Myers, 4< Oct. 29, 1840. 
David Myers, “ Aug. 5, 1843* 



Micahel Neff, born March 9, 1813, died —, 1865, married Dec. 7. 1848, to 




Amanda Hockersmith, born June 26, 1829, died Dec. 2, 1871 


CHILDREN. 


Emma Virginia Neff, born Feb. 25, 1850, died Aug. 19, 1850. 
William Franklin Neff, “ Nov. 21, 1853, died March 22, 1862. 
Clayton McCurdy Neff, “ Aug. 31, 1856. 

Yaletta Alman Neff, “ Jan. 7, 1858. 

John Henry Neff, “ Jan. 31, 1861. 


Sarah Neff, bdrii Jan. 13, 1816, died Sept! 14, 1884, married Jan. 4. 1844, to 
James Coffee, died Sept. 14. 1873. 



/ -r- 

' 


CHILDREN. 

Samantha Josephine Coffee, born Nov. 22, 1845. 

Mary Elizabeth Coffee, “ A,Vig. 29, 1S47. died Aug. 20. 1S48. 

Amanda Rebecca Coffee, “ March 25, 1849. 

Elmira May Coffee, “ May 29, 1852, died March 1, 1885. 

Emanuel Barnhart Coffee. “ Mlay t, 1855, died Jan. 28, 1879. 

•• l pec. 26, 1858, died Oct. 15. 1S62. 






John Cline Coffee, 
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Rebecca Neff, born Dec. 23, 1818, died Aug. 4. 1893, married June 2, 1852. 
to Wolf D. Schwartz, born 1824, died Nov. 15 1 1902. 

CHILDREN. 

, 

William Louis Schwartz, born Sept. 16, 1S53. 

Elizabeth Jane Schwartz, “ May 14. *856. 

Emma Clayton Schwartz, “ Ocf. 6, 1860, died Sept. 24. 1878. 
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THIRD MARYLAND ARTILLERY. 
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HE Third Battery of Maryland Artillery served in a wide field and had a 



1 varied experience. It was organized at Richmond, Virginia, yet it saw 
field service in Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Henry B. Latrobe, eldest son of John H. B. Latrobe of Baltimore, received a 
commission from the Secretary of War at Richmond, Virginia, September 9, 1861, 
to recruit and organize a company to be known as the Third Maryland Artillery. 

The rendezvous was at Ashland, fifteen miles north of Richmond, where 
recruits were conveyed as fast as enrolled. 

John B. Rowan and William L. Ritter joined the company October 24, 1861, 
and went to camp together. 

On November 4 the company (so far as recruited) was ordered to Camp 
Dimmock for instruction. On the 15th Lieutenant H. A. Steuart started for 
Maryland to obtain medical supplies and raise recruits for the Third Maryland 
Artillery, but was captured by the enemy at V illstone Landing on the Patuxent 
River. He was imprisoned at Washington in the old Capitol for about a year, 
when he was killed while attempting to escape. 

Sergeant McCreary, who went to Maryland about the same time, did not 
report to the battery on his return. 

On December 4 the company was ordered to Camp Lee, at the New Fair 
Grounds, two miles from the city, where more comfortable winter quarters were 
to be found. Nothing of importance here broke upon the routine of camp life. 

The company was mustered into the service of the Confederate States as the 
Third Maryland Artillery on January 14, 1862, to serve during the war. 

The following is a list of the officers at that time : 

Captain, Henry B. Latrobe, of Baltimore. Maryland ; Senior First Lieutenant, 
Ferd. O. Claiborne, of Louisiana ; Junior First Lieutenant, John B. Rowan, of 
Elkton, Maryland ; Second Lieutenant, William Thompson Patten, of Port 
Deposit, Maryland ; Orderly Sergeant, William L. Ritter, of Carroll County, 
Maryland ; Quartermaster’s Sergeant, Albert T. Emory, of Queen Anne’s 
County, Maryland ; First Battery Sergeant, James M. Buchanan, Jr., of Balti¬ 
more County, Maryland ; Second Battery Sergeant, John P. Hooper, of 
Cambridge, Maryland ; Third Battery Sergeant, Edward H. Langley, of Georgia; 










Fourth Battery Sergeant, Thomas D. Giles, of Delaware ; Battery Surgeon, 
Doctor J. W. Franklin, of Virginia. 

The company was composed of ninety-two men, exclusive of commissioned 
officers, a majority of whom were from Maryland and Washington. 

The battery consisted of two six-pounder smooth bores, two twelve-pounder 
howitzers and two three-inch iron rifle pieces, which were received afterwards. 

On the 4th of February, 1862, the battery was ordered to report at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and arrived there on the nth. It was quartered first at Temperance 
Hall, and afterwards at the vacated residence of Mrs. Swan on Main Street. 
Parson Brownlow was then under confinement as a State prisoner at his own 
residence, and a detachment of the Third Maryland was detailed to guard his 
premises from the depredations of the Confederate soldiers. The latter, highly 
incensed at Brownlow’s treasonable opposition to the Confederate Government, 
could not be relied upon to show him much consideration. The Maryland 
command was sent to do this duty by reason of the strict discipline under which it 
had been brought by the exertions of Captain Latrobe ; and a detachment under 
Lieutenant Claiborne, which afterward guarded the prisoner to the depot, received 
a very complimentary notice in a book which the Parson subsequently wrote upon 
his experiences in the South. 

On the 24th of February two guns were sent to Cumberland Gap, under 
command of Captain Latrobe and Lieutenant Patten. When, on March 1, Captain 
Latrobe returned, Lieutenant Claiborne was sent to command the section. On 
the 16th of March a brigade consisting of the Twentieth and Twenty-third 
Alabama, Vaughn’s Third Tennessee, and the guns of the Third Maryland, under 
Captain Latrobe and Lieutenant Rowan, the whole commanded by General 
Leadbetter, made an expedition to Clinch River. The river was first reached at 
Clinton, whence the brigade continued forty miles down the valley to Kingston, 
reaching this point about the 28th. Thence on the next day one gun, with a detach¬ 
ment, accompanied General Leadbetter to Wattsburg, where they surprised and 
captured twenty-one bushwhackers. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Rowan had been ordered to repair to Knoxville to 
command the detachment left there in March, and now (April 14) Captain 
Latrobe himself returned, leaving Sergeant Ritter in command of the section. 
Lieutenant Rowan presently returned with orders to proceed immediately to 
Lenoir Station, eighteen miles distant, and there embark on the train for Chatta¬ 
nooga, to meet the enemy reported to be marching on that place. It proved to be 
a false alarm, and the battery marched back to Knoxville, where the right section, 
which had just returned from Cumberland Gap, was found encamped. During 
the stay of the right section at the Gap the enemy had assaulted the Confederate 
works during a snowstorm. The firing was kept up all day with no loss to the 



battery but a caisson damaged by a federal shell. In the evening the enemy 
withdrew, having been repulsed in every assault. On May I Holmes Erwin was 
appointed Junior Second Lieutenant of the battery (having furnished twenty-five 
Tennessee recruits) and it was made a six-gun battery. About this time two more 
guns were accordingly received from Richmond. On the nth orders were received 
to join General Reynolds’ Brigade at Clinton, Tennessee. This brigade consisted 
of the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-ninth and Forty-third Georgia, and Thirty-ninth 
North Carolina Regiments. 

Again, on the 6th of June, the brigade proceeded to Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and thence, after a few days, to Morristown, and then Loudon, in the-same State. 
After a few days a march was made to Blain’s Cross Roads, where the brigade 
remained in camp till the ist of August. Here the battery received fifty recruits 
from Georgia. 

The next movement was to Tazewell, in East Tennessee, where the enemy 
was met, defeated and driven back to Cumberland Gap. On the night of the 16th 
General Reynolds advanced to within four miles of the Gap, driving in the outposts 
of the enemy, and seizing a range of hills in their front. This position was main¬ 
tained till the 23d, when General Reynolds received orders from General E. Kirby 
Smith to march by way of Roger’s Gap and Cumberland Ford, ind join him in 
Kentucky. Richmond, Kentucky, was reached two days after the Confederate 
victory at that place. The enemy had suffered the loss of all their artillery and 
baggage wagons and the capture of their infantry force. In the subsequent 
march through Kentucky to the Ohio River. Reynolds’ Brigade overtook Smith’s 
advance, and the Third Maryland was the first to enter Lexington. They were 
greeted on all sides with exclamations of joy and welcome. Great quantities of 
clothing which had been captured were turned over to the Marylanders and others. 
The command proceeded thence to Covington, opposite Cino; t ,ti. the whole 
movement being intended as a feint to draw troops from' Louisville, on which 
Bragg was advancing. 

The Confederate advance was ordered back to G| rgetown on the nth of 
September, and on the 3d of October, at Big Eagle Cfeek, near Frankfort, there 
was a review of Reynolds’ Brigade by General E. Kirby Smith. When, on the 
4th, Governor Hawes was inaugurated Military Governor of Kentucky, at 
Frankfort, the Third Maryland Artillery was selected fo fire the honorary salute 
of fourteen guns. 

That night, however, Frankfort was evacuated, and Smith retired towards 
Harrodsburg. J he battle of Perrvville was followed by Bragg’s withdrawal to 
1 ennessee, and the Third Maryland battery returned to Knoxville, via Cumberland 
Gap, where needed repairs were received. On the retreat Reynolds’ Brigade 
closed the Confederate rear. While the Third Maryland was at Knoxville 
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Lieutenant Rowan served as Judge Advocate in a general court-martial there 
convened. On the 20th of December the brigade was ordered to proceed to 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, where it arrived on the 2d of January, 1863. On the 23d 
three guns of the Maryland battery were sent to Warrenton, a few miles down 
the river. Two days later one section, under Sergeant Edward H. Langley, was 
put aboard the steamer Archer, and went down the river, on secret service. At 
this time Lieutenants Rowan and Patten, who had accompanied the wagon train 
overland, had not yet come up with the horses belonging to the battery, and 
Captain Latrobe and Lieutenant Erwin were away on leave of absence. The 
Archer went up Red River to Fort De Russy, and on the 27th the Third Mary¬ 
land had the pleasure of firing into the DeSoto. This vessel had been captured 
by the enemy but a few days previously, while stopping at Johnson s Landing to 

take on wood. 

January 30 a twelve-pound howitzer, with a gun detachment under Sergeant 
Daniel Toomey, was sent up the Mississippi to General Ferguson's command on 
Deer Creek. Thus the battery was divided into three parts, scattered up and 
down the river. Meanwhile Lieutenants Rowan and Patten, having rejoined the 
battery with the horses, it was now again ready for the field. The guns at War¬ 
renton were at this time placed under the command of Lieutenant Patten. Earl} 
on the morning of the 2d of February, <he ram Queen of the West passed the 
batteries at Vicksburg and proceeded down the river. As she passed Warrenton, 
Patten opened on her without effect, but as she returned on the 4th, Sergeant 
Ritter hailed her with about sixty rounds of shot and shell, eliciting the compli¬ 
ment from her commander that “ those guns at Warrenton annoyed him more 
on his return than the siege pieces at Vicksburg.” A few days later the Queen 
of the West again passed down (during the night) and went up Red River to 
Fort De Russy, where she was captured by the Confederates. Sergeant Langley s 
section was now transferred to the Queen of the West from the Archer, and 
immediately after the former, with the Grand Era and the Webb, proceeded up 
the river to Grand Gulf, where (on the 24th) they captured the iron-clad Indianola. 
The latter was a formidable craft, armed with eight and eleven-inch guns, and 

had just run the blockade at Vicksburg. 

Captain James McCloskey, of General Richard Taylor’s staff, commanded 
the Queen. The entire fleet was commanded by Major J. L. Brent. 

A correspondent, speaking of this affair, says : 

In closing, vve cannot refrain from mentioning specially the command of Edward H. 
Langley, of the Third Maryland Artillery. He had detachments for two guns (thirteen men) 
on the Queen, and was in command of the two Parrott guns. He himself took charge of the 
eighty-six-pounder bow gun, with which he remained during the action, neither he nor 
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his men lor a moment leaving their much-exposed position. While the bow of the Queen 
was yet resting against the side of the Indianola, his guns were still manned and fired, 
though he and his men were completely exposed. Aside from the courage thus shown, his 
skill and judgment in manoeuvring his piece in so contracted a space is certainly deserving 
of the highest commendation. 

The officers and crew of the Indianola were made prisoners, and the vessel 
formed a valuable addition to the small Confederate fleet on the Mississippi. Her 
subsequent career, however, was a brief one, as she was fired and abandoned by a 
Lieutenant of infantry, who, with a small detachment, was in charge of her. 
The enemy above Vicksburg had devised an imitation iron-clad (made of a coal 
barge, with pine logs for guns, and turned it adrift. ) As it floated down near 
the Indianola, the Lieutenant in charge became alarmed at the approach of so 
formidable a craft and decamped, after setting fire to his vessel. 

Admiral Porter w'as much chagrined at the capture of this fine vessel, of 
which so much had been expected, and thus announced his loss : 

United States Mississippi Squadron, February 27, 1863. 

To Secretary Gideon Welles : 

Sir :—I regret to inform you that the Indianola has also fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. The rams Webb and Queen of the West attacked her twenty-five miles from here 
and rammed her until she surrendered, etc. 

David D. Porter. 

Lieutenant Patten, on March 1, was ordered to Red River to take command 
of the section of the Third Maryland aboard the Queen of the West. He found 
her at Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Early on the morning of the 14th of April Captain E. A. Fuller, now in 
command of the Queen, with the Lizzie Simmons as a supply boat, attacked the 
enemy’s fleet on Grand Lake, Louisiana, consisting of the Calhoun, Estrella and 
Arizona, but before the vessels came within short range, an incendiary percussion 
shell from the Calhoun penetrated the deck of the Queen, exploded and set the 
vessel on fire. About twenty minutes aftenvard the fire reached the magazine, 
and the career of this celebrated boat w r as closed. After discovering the boat to be 
on fire, Lieutenant Patten rolled a cotton bale off the side of the vessel and jumped 
upon it, but it turned with him and he sank, not being able to swim. Thus 
perished one of the noblest and bravest of the Marylanders w : ho went South. He 
was a man of commanding physique, polished manners and rare attainments, a 
soldier who reflected credit upon the cause he espoused ; and in his death the 
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battery sustained an irreparable loss, and the service a gallant, brave and faithful 
officer. Sergeant Langley and all but four of his men remained upon the Queen, 
and were lost in the general destruction of the vessel. Captain Fuller jumped 
off the Queen and was picked up by the men of one of the enemy’s boats, lhe 
Lizzie Simmons escaped capture. 

The losses of the Third Maryland in this disastrous affair were : 

Killed in the action or drowned in their endeavor to escape from the burning 
Queen : Lieutenant William Thompson Patten, Sergeant Edward H. Langley, 
Corporal Michael O’Connell, Privates Richard Tyson, J. Chafin, J. J. McKissick, 
Thomas Bowler, Edward Kenn and Joseph Edgar. 

Captain Latrobe left the service on the 1st of March, 1863, and Lieutenant 
Claiborne succeeded to the Captaincy. On the 17th of March Orderly Sergeant 
William L. Ritter was elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Holmes Erwin, Junior Second Lieutenant. On the 21st of March Lieutenant 
Ritter was promoted to Senior Second Lieutenant, and Lieutenant Patten to 
Junior First ; at the same time Sergeant Thomas D. Giles was elected Junior 
Second Lieutenant to fill the vacancy caused by Lieutenant Ritter’s promotion. 

The battery remained encamped at Jett’s plantation until Grant crossed his 
army at Grand Gulf, when it accompanied Pemberton’s army to meet him at 
Baker’s Creek, and was engaged in the battle fought there. O11 the 18th of May 
it returned with the army to Vicksburg. Private Henry Stewart was captured 
by the enemy in this engagement, and died afterwards at Fort Delaware. 

During the siege of Vicksburg several men of the battery were wounded. Two 
were killed — Captain Claiborne and Private John Cosson. Captain Claiborne 
was struck by a piece of shell, on the 22d of June, and fell without uttering a 
word. He was a fine officer, and a braver one never drew blade in any cause. In 
him the South lost a generous, gallant and magnanimous man. He was a native 
of Mississippi, a grandson of General F. L. Claiborne, of Natchez, well known 
among the early settlers of Alabama, and a cousin of Ferdinand C. Latrobe, 
Ex-Mayor of Baltimore. 

Lieutenant Rowan, on the 30th of June, was promoted to the Captaincy. At 
the same time Lieutenant Ritter was made Senior First Lieutenant, Lieutenant 
Giles was made Senior Second Lieutenant, and Sergeant J. W. Doncaster was 
elected Junior Second Lieutenant. When, on the 4th of July, Vicksburg fell, three 
officers and seventy men of the Third Maryland battery fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Five of their guns, one hundred and thirty horses and mules, and all the 
appliances of a six-gun battery were also surrendered. 

Only one gun, under the command of Lieutenant Ritter, remained. To trace 
its history it will be necessary to return to a point three months previous to the 
fall of Vicksburg, when, on the 2d of April. Lieutenant Ritter was ordered to the 
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command of Toomey’s detachment of the Third Maryland Artillery, previously 
commanded by Lieutenant T. J. Bates, of Waddell’s Alabama Artillery. This 
section, one of Bledsoe’s Missouri battery, and one of a Louisiana battery 
(Lieutenant Cottonham) were all under the command of Lieutenant R. L. Wood, 
of the Missouri Artillery, and were a part of a force under General Ferguson, 
which had for several months been operating along the Mississippi River. Their 
employment was to harrass the enemy by firing into their vessels of war and 
transports. When, in March, 1863, Porter’s fleet of five gunboats entered Black 
Bayou in order to flank the Confederate batteries at Snyder’s Bluff, General 
Ferguson met him at Rolling Fork and after an engagement lasting three days 
drove him back, inflicting considerable loss. 

The greatest execution in this battle, strange to say, was done, not by the 
Confederate artillery, whose shot rolled harmlessly upon the backs of the enemy’s 
iron-plated vessels, but by the sharpshooters. These were mainly Texans, who 
acted with characteristic daring. They approached the very bank of the stream 
and fired into the portholes of the iron-clads as soon as these were opened by the 
Federals for a shot at the Confederate artillery. The enemy labored under the 
additional disadvantage of being unable to depress their pieces sufficiently to reach 
their antagonists, so that their shell damaged only the tree tops. Harrassed and 
annoyed past endurance, they at length withdrew. 

During April nothing of special note occurred. Steel’s command of Federals 
employed itself in burning dwellings and gin-houses along Deer Creek, in its 
usual manner. 

On the 29th of April Lieutenant Ritter, with his section of the Third Mary¬ 
land, was ordered to join Major Bridges’ force at Fish Lake, near Greenville, 
Mississippi. He came up with that command on the 1st of May, and the next 
day proceeded to the river to fire upon the boats, which were continually passing. 
The object of the Confederates was to prevent, as much as possible, reinforce¬ 
ments from reaching Grant at Vicksburg. Soon after the arrival of the Maryland 
section a transport appeared in view, ascending the river. Lieutenant Ritter 
opened fire on her, some of the shell exploding on her deck and others passing 
through her. She got by, but cast anchor a few miles up the river to repair 
damages. A swamp prevented further attack on her at her anchorage. 

The firing had scarcely ceased when a gunboat hove in sight. The section 
took position behind the levee, where it would be sheltered somewhat during the 
engagement which was now anticipated. Lieutenant Ritter had taken the precau¬ 
tion to cut embrasures in the levee, so that he might thus protect his guns in an 
emergency. Approaching within range, the gunboat proceeded at once to open 
fire on the Confederates. The latter replied with shot and shell, and the engage¬ 
ment lasted about half an hour, when the enemy steamed away. It was afterward 
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ascertained that the vessel was iron-plated only about the portholes for the 
protection of her gunners, and that some of Ritter s shells passed through the 
monster. About the ist of May Lieutenant Cottonham’s section was ordered 
to Vicksburg. 

On the morning of the 4th one of Major Bridges’ scouts brought the news 
that a transport heavily laden with stores, was coming down the river. Here was 
sport ! Lieutenant Ritter took his guns and masked them at a point where the 
current ran in near the bank on his side and awaited the vessel s approach. Soon 
the black smoke of a steamer was seen rising above the tree tops, beyond Carter s 
Bend, a few miles off, and shortly afterwards she came in sight. On the vessel 
came, rapidly and quietly, anticipating no danger.. lhe Confederates were 
ordered to their positions, the guns were loaded, and as the boat came within 

their range the order “ Fire ! ” was given. 

The stillness of the calm summer morning must have seemed to the crew 
rudely broken, when in quick succession the shrill report of the rifle piece and 
the loud roar of the twelve-pound howitzer broke upon their ears. The first or 
second shot cut the tiller rope, and another broke a piston rod of one of the 
engines. The crew, despairing of escape, hoisted a white flag of surrender, and 
brought the boat ashore. Major Bridges and Lieutenant Ritter were the first to 
board the prize, which was found to be the Minnesota. The crew met them at the 
head of the saloon steps, and politely requested their captors, in true Western 
style, to “ take a drink ! ” This was as politely declined, but a revolver which 
one of them wore at his waist was accepted instead — an article of which Lieu 
tenant Ritter was in special need at that time. 

The prisoners — seventeen in number — were ordered ashore, and the Con¬ 
federates took possession. The boat was found to be heavily laden with sutlers’ 
stores — flour, bacon, potatoes, pickles of all sorts, sugar, coffee, rice, ginger, 
syrup, cheese, butter, oranges, lemons, almonds, preserves, canned oysters, whisky, 
wines, mosquito nets, clothing, stationery, smokers’ articles, etc. To impover¬ 
ished Confederates no greater mass of wealth could have seemed conceivable. 
They sat down to a luxurious dinner, which was in preparation at the time of 
their attack, and relished it, perhaps, more than those for whom it had been 
intended. Part of the festivities consisted in breaking a bottle of wine over Black 
Bess, Lieutenant Ritter’s iron twelve-pounder, to a shot from which Major 
Bridges attributed the speedy surrender of the Minnesota. She had long been 
familiarly known in the battery by this name, but only now at length on this happy 
occasion received her formal christening. After everything which would be of 
service was brought ashore, the steamer was fired. Her value was estimated at 
$250,000. She was the property of a Yankee speculator. 

About 5 p. m. that day the enemy’s gunboats appeared, and, without notice to 
the women and children upon them, began to shell the neighboring plantations. 





On the 6th the section was ordered to return to Rolling Fork, and upon its 
arrival Lieutenant Ritter was complimented by General berguson and Lieutenant 
Wood on his management of his guns. On the 14th both sections of artillery and 
Major Bridges’ battalion of cavalry were ordered to Greenville, and on the 16th 
proceeded to their old camp at tish Lake. 

The morning of May 18, 1863, dawned with splendid promise. The sun rose 
bright and clear, laughing away the mist and heavy fog that had hid the face of 
the" Father of Waters, and stirring to activity the Federals and Confederates 
pitted against each other along his whole course. The Confederates encamped at 
Fish Lake were still jubilant over their recent success with the Minnesota, and 
the captured stores enabled them to indulge in luxuries to which they had long 
been strangers. Grouped picturesquely about their fires, they drank their morning 
coffee with all the gusto due the genuine berry. Chatting, laughing over the 
details of their recent exploit, some sitting, and some half-reclining on their elbows, 
under their bivouac shelters, they slipped the aromatic beverage in complete 
enjoyment. If their inner man was well-to-do, their outer man had no less reason 
to be felicitated on his surroundings. Their camp was snugly inclosed on all sides 
by a deep and primitive forest of cottonwood, magnolia and live oak. 

The Marylanders of Major Bridges’ command were surrendering themselves 
to the charms of this romantic situation, when an order was received which made 
them oblivious of it all. The news had just come in through scouts that lined the 
river for miles above that a number of transports laden with reinforcements for 
Grant’s army at Vicksburg were coming down, and would reach Carter s Bend 
that morning. Immediately all w r as life and bustling activity, and the soldier s 
peculiar feeling of quiet delight at the approach of danger took the place of the 
more amiable sentimentality of a few moments before. 

Major Bridges’ force consisted of one section of artillery under command of 
Lieutenant Anderson, another under Lieutenant Ritter, each with about twenty-five 
men, and a small squadron of Texas Rangers, the whole command numbering 
about two hundred and fifty men. 

Getting his command speedily in motion, he proceeded rapidly up the Green¬ 
ville road, eight miles, to a point above Carter’s Bend. 1 he Mississippi here makes 
a detour of fifteen miles, and then, returning upon itself, forms a peninsula, the 
neck of which is but one mile across. It was thought best to take this position 
above rather than the one below the Bend, as in case of success there would be 
an opportunity to fire a second time below at the vessels that had been disabled 
in the first attack. 

The four pieces of artillery were placed on the river bank unprotected, but 
masked by the thick brush that grew along the water’s edge. The dismounted 
cavalry, acting as sharpshooters and supporting the Maryland section, were 
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disposed to the right and left along the river. The levee was about a hundred and 
fifty yards in the rear, and beyond that were the open fields of Carter s plantation. 
Thus disposed, the Confederates awaited the enemy's approach, beguiling the time 
by picking the luscious blackberries found here in great profusion. 

They had not long to wait, as the Federal vessels soon appeared. The Crescent 
City, a side-wheeler which had formerly plied between New Orleans and Memphis, 
led the van. She was now employed as a transport, and was loaded down with 
troops, the whole vessel being blue with them. They covered the entire hurricane 
deck and crowded the water deck below, packed and jammed in a way that only 
pleasure-seekers can tolerate and enjoy. Behind the Crescent City, at a distance 
of about half a mile, was a gunboat, and following that at regular intervals four 
more transports. The number of troops aboard the five vessels was estimated at 
about four thousand infantry and cavalry. As the first transport — its decks a 
scene of jollity and animation — drew near the Confederate battery, the latter 
opened on her with a rapid fire of shell and cannister, the effect of which on the 
Yankees was, of course, startling. They jumped and rushed with pain and fright 
to the opposite side of the boat, thus careening it fearfully and exposing its hull 
to the artillerists on shore. The latter proceeded at once to fire shell into it, till the 
Yankee officers got the men back and righted the boat again. 

The infantry aboard returned the fire and wounded three Confederates. As 
soon as the gunboat came within easy cannister range, the artillery withdrew 
behind the levee in the rear. While this was going on below, the transports above 
came to the shore, threw out their stages, and speedily landed a force of three 
thousand cavalry and infantry to capture the pestilent Confederates. The latter 
withdrew their artillery at once across the open fields in the direction of Greenville, 
while Major Bridges, with the sharpshooters, remained at the levee to cover their 
retreat. To cover his own he ordered Lieutenant Ritter to halt his section of 
artillery at a bridge across a bayou half a mile in the rear, and await further orders. 
He himself withdrew by another road over a bridge half a mile farther up the 
bayou, while the enemy, in line of battle, advanced along both roads. As there 
was no force to hold the upper bridge, the way was open to Lieutenant Ritter’s 
rear ; and yet no “ further orders ” came. 1 he enemy had actually crossed the 
upper bridge and were nearing their line of retreat, when the 1 bird Maryland 
limbered up and passed down the road at a gallop. At the same moment, seeing 
Lieutenant Ritter’s peril, Major Bridges ordered a countercharge of his cavalry, 
on the other road, and thus held the enemy in check until the section was out of 
danger of capture. 

Passing through a strip of woods into an adjacent plantation, the Confederates 
drew up in line to await the enemy. They not appearing, the retreat was continued 
by the artillery. The latter had not proceeded far, however, before a hurried order 
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was received : “ Form battery and load with cannister, as the enemy will presently 
be upon us ! ” Major Bridges, still lingering in the very presence of their advance, 
being so close as to be summoned by them to surrender, but emptying his revolver 
into their faces by way of reply, he then came dashing back to the artillery, which 
let him pass with his Texans, and then opened on the enemy with eight rounds, 
sweeping the road clear for the distance of more than three hundred yards. The 
effect on them was decisive ; they were thrown into the greatest confusion, many 
saddles were emptied and their advance checked. 

The artillery limbered up again, and set off at a gallop, not stopping till they 
had crossed Black Bayou, a distance of six miles. The enemy followed, but at 
length retired to Greenville, burning the town and neighboring residences, in 
revenge for their losses in the fight. 

The next day Major Bridges learned that the enemy held Haynes’ Landing and 
Snyder’s Bluff, and were likely to attempt his capture by sending troops up the 
Yazoo River in his rear. The same evening orders were received from General 
Ferguson to leave the Mississippi at once and proceed to Greenwood, on the 
Yazoo River by the way of Deer Creek, Bogue Phaliah and Moon Lake. At 
midnight the camp at Fish Lake was broken up, and the command proceeded 
on its way, and reached the Yazoo on the 24th, after marching a distance of 
seventy miles. Obstruction in the river prevented the enemy from ascending 
to the point where Major Bridges crossed. From Greenwood the battery was 
ordered to Yazoo City, where it arrived on the 1st of June. After one more 
engagement with the enemy’s vessels on the \ azoo, the Maryland section 
proceeded, on the 12th, to Vernon, Mississippi, where it was attached to General 
McNair’s Brigade of Walker’s Division. Six days after it was transferred to 
Ector’s Brigade of the same division. A section of Captain McNally’s Arkansas 
battery, under Lieutenant Moore, was also attached to this brigade, and. as he was 
the senior officer, he took command of both sections. Walker’s Division constituted 
part of the army which General Joseph E. Johnston was assembling for the relief 
of Vicksburg. 

On the 1st of July the movement toward Vicksburg began. While waiting 
for the pontoons on which the Big Black River was to be crossed to come up the 
news was received at headquarters that Vicksburg had capitulated. How great 
a calamity to the Confederacy this event was, is well known. It was especially 
painful to the detached section of the Third Maryland, as much the larger part of 
their battery was lost with the city. As before stated, three officers, seventy men 
and five guns of the Third Maryland were surrendered. They were paroled on 
the 12th of July, and on the 26th at Enterprise were furloughed for thirty days, 
with orders to report at Decatur, Georgia. 

Johnston’s army reached Jackson on the night of the /th. and before daylight 
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the next morning was ordered into the trenches west of the town. On the ioth 
the enemy appeared in front, drove in the Confederate pickets and began to fortify. 

The sections of Moore and Ritter were placed in an angle of the line, on the 
Vicksburg road. The enemy constructed their works in a semi-circle about this 
point in order to dismount a siege-piece which was situated between Moore’s 
and Ritter’s sections. In their works the enemy planted about thirty-six twenty- 
pounder Parrotts and Napoleons. The Confederates had in the threatened angle 
the siege-piece, two twenty-pounder Parrotts, two three-inch rifle pieces and three 
twelve-pound howitzers. For two days the enemy were occupied in perfecting 
their works, and did not often fire a shot. 

Sunday morning, July 12, the sun rose in a cloudless sky, and there was 
nothing to disturb the unusual stillness, appropriate to the day, except an occasional 
picket shot echoing among the hills. 

The men sat idly here and there along the parapet, when suddenly a terrific 
fire from all the enemy’s batteries was opened upon the exposed angle — a fire 
that seemed to shake the very earth. To add to the unpleasantness of the situation, 
the cotton bales, which formed part of the parapet, were knocked off and inflamed 
by the enemy’s shell, and had to be rolled to the rear to save the ammunition from 
danger. In the midst of the storm of lead and iron, the men were called to action, 
and returned the enemy’s fire with vigor. Lieutenant Whitney was presently 
wounded and Lieutenant Moore was so seriously injured by a falling bale that 
he had to be taken to the rear, thus leaving Lieutenant Ritter in command. 

The enemy’s artillery fire continued with unabated fury for two hours, after 
which it slackened for the rest of the day. 

Thursday night, the 16th, the Confederate works were evacuated and the 
army fell back to Morton, Mississippi. 

The losses of the Third Maryland at Jackson during the seven days it was 
under fire were as follows : , 

Killed —Corporal L. McCurry, Private Henry Gordon. 

Wounded —Lieutenant Ritter, Sergeant Daniel Toomey, Privates Brown, 
Emmett Wells and J. P. Wills. 

On the 5th of September the section was ordered to Demopolis, Alabama, for 
repairs. On the 19th of October, 1863, by order of General Joseph E. Johnston, 
the Third Maryland section was transferred to Decatur, Georgia, where it rejoined 
the battery under Captain Rowan. 

The number of men in the battery had been much reduced by its losses in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, so that Captain Rowan applied to the Secretary of 
War for seventy-five conscripts. While at Decatur the guns, horses and equip¬ 
ments of a four-gun battery were received, and Doctor Thomas J. Rogers was 
assigned to the battery as surgeon. 
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On October 29 the battery was ordered to Sweet Water, East Tennessee, and 
on the 5th of November to Bragg’s army at Missionary Ridge. 

On the morning of the 23d of November, 1863, the enemy, under cover of a 
heavy fog, moved up and attacked the left wing of General Braggs army, at the 
foot of Lookout Mountain, and drove it back rapidly, the line at that point being 
weak and the attack unexpected. 1 he evacuation of Lookout Mountain followed, 
and Bragg withdrew to Missionary Ridge. The next day he was defeated, and 
the army fell back to Dalton. The Third Maryland was held in reserve. 

General Bragg was here superseded in the command of the army by Joseph 
E. Johnston. The Third Maryland went into winter quarters in Sugar Valley, 
below Dalton, Georgia. 

On the 20th of January, 1864, the whole battalion, for easier access to long 
forage, was ordered to Kingston, where it again built winter quarters. 

On the 7th of May the battery was ordered to the front of the line in Crow’s 
Valley, and when, on the 8th, the enemy moved up as if to attack the Confederate 
works, they were received with so vigorous a fire that they rapidly withdrew. 
But two men of the Third Maryland were wounded. Again, on the 9th, the 
enemy charged our works, but were repulsed, with no loss to the battery. 

On the night of the 12th the corps fell back to Resaca. Two days later the 
battery took position on the front, two miles north of Resaca, to the left of the 
Dalton road, and about a hundred yards to the right of an obtuse angle in the line, 
at this time occupied by Dent’s Alabama battery. The latter held the summit of a 
ridge, the prolongation of which, in front, it was expected to command, while 
Captain Rowan was directed to construct his works at right angles with the ridge, 
so as to command the Dalton road. He saw that in case the enemy seized and held 
the ridge in front of the angle his battery would be enfiladed, and, therefore, 
began to construct a traverse for the protection of his men. Before it was 
completed our skirmish line was driven off the ridge to the shelter of the earth¬ 
works, and the battery had to begin firing. Dent’s battery was soon withdrawn, 
as the men were shot down as fast as they took their positions beside their guns. 
Rowan’s battery now became exposed to a raking fire from the left. 

The first section, under command of Lieutenant Ritter, was on this occasion 
on the left, instead of its proper place on the right, of the battery, for a special 
reason, which it is not necessary to mention ; and it was now consequently the 
most severely handled. His two guns were speedily silenced, and not long after 
the other two, under Lieutenant Giles. At the right gun of Ritter s section eight 
men were killed and wounded within a few minutes, leaving but three at the gun. 
The moment the gun was silenced, Sergeant Wynn, in charge of the second, was 
directed to throw his trail to the right and fire over the first. It happened that 
Lieutenant Ritter was lying just in front of the parapet'of the second gun, so that 
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the cannister fired from it passed over and very near his head, covering him with 
dirt knocked off the parapet by fragments of the missiles fired at the enemy. It 
was a dangerous position, and the Lieutenant called with no little vigor to the 
Sergeant to “ cease firing.” The roaring of the guns and the din of the musketry, 
of course, drowned his voice, so that he had to lie still where he was ; the enemy 
in front, his own men behind him, the gun over him scattering its cannister fear¬ 
fully, while it deafened him with its noise, and suffocated him with its sulphurous 
smoke. Around him lay the dead and wounded of the first detachments. The 
peril of his own situation did not prevent him from thinking what would be the 
fate of these poor men if the enemy charged the works. It was with great delight 
that he heard Captain Rowan give the order to cease firing. 

At dusk the infirmary corps came up to remove the wounded, and, later, 
during the night, the dead were buried. Captain Rowan left Lieutenant Ritter 
in command, with orders to remodel the works during the night, while he himself 
went to look after some horses for the battery. Nine horses had been killed, 
including Ritter’s saddle horse. By daylight the works were completed. In the 
afternoon the enemy charged our right, passing within three hundred yards of 
Rowan’s battery, giving the latter a fine opportunity to revenge its losses of the 
day before. Right well did it take advantage of it, opening with terrible effect, 
strewing the field with dead, and giving occupation to numerous litter-bearers, 
who presently appeared on the scene to carry off the wounded. The firing 
continued during the evening at intervals. About 3 p. M. Lieutenant Ritter was 
wounded by a minnie ball in the right arm above the elbow. The ball passed 
through the fleshy part of the arm, and lodged in the sleeve. 

At night the army fell back, marching across Oostenaula River to Adairsville, 
which was reached on the 16th. The casualties of the Third Maryland at Resaca 
were three killed and fifteen wounded, as follows : 

Killed— Corporal Sanchez, Private H. Steward, and a third, whose name 
is lost. 

Wounded —Lieutenant William L. Ritter, Sergeant L. W. Frazier, Corporals 
A. J. Davis and B. Bradford, Privates J. Bushong, W. E. Davis, J. G. Cannon, 
J. Faulk, B. Garst, J. Isham, J. S. Scales, J. A. Turner, M. P. Talton, W. Pickle 
and A. P. Wade. 

The spokes of the second piece were so shattered by the enemy’s minnie 
balls that false spokes had to be put in before the gun could be removed. 

The army continued to fall back until it reached New Hope Church, near 
Dallas, on the 25th, when a general engagement took place. The enemy moved up 
and charged the greater part of our line, but were repulsed with heavy loss at every 
point. The Third Maryland was not engaged till late in the evening, when it did 
terrible execution in the enemy’s ranks, itself having but two men slightly 
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wounded. Again, on the 27th, the enemy charged our right wing, and the Third 
was ordered to open up on them, which it did with telling effect. 

On the 31st, Corporal Jones was killed by a random picket shot, and Private 
Lee was wounded by the same ball. 

When, on the 4th of June, the New Hope line was abandoned for the Lost 
Mountain line, and that afterwards for the Noonday Valley, the Third Maryland 
took part in every movement. On the 22nd, at Marietta, the battery was ordered 
out on the field to join in General Stevenson's famous charge upon the enemy's 
right wing, but was held in reserve. Stevenson was repulsed with the loss of a 
thousand men. 

The Maryland battery lost none, though under a severe artillery fire the 
whole time. On the night of the 4th of July the battery was ordered to the 
Chattahoochee River, thence to Mill Creek road, where, on the 20th an attack 
was made by the enemy and repulsed. General Johnston was superseded by 
General Hood on the 14th of July. 

The next day the battery was ordered to Atlanta, and on the morning of the 
22d was assigned to a position in Peach Tree Street redoubt, at that time an 
unfinished work. When completed it was circular in form, having a parapet right, 
left and rear, with five embrasures. In the afternoon the battery began to reply to 
the enemy, who had moved up within reach, and toward sunset, General Loring 
coming up, ordered the firing to be made as rapidly as possible, so as to attract the 
enemy’s attention and create a diversion of their forces from the left, upon which 
the Confederates were making a charge. This movement was a success. About 
three thousand prisoners, twenty-eight pieces of artillery, and a considerable 
quantity of ordnance stores were captured. 

Our batteries kept up a continuous firing night and day for several days to 
prevent the enemy from advancing their line. Two thirty-two-pound siege-pieces 
were now brought up, one of which was planted in Peach Tree Street redoubt, 
and the other two hundred yards in the rear. Captain Corput (now temporarily 
in command of the battalion) placed Lieutenant Ritter in charge of these guns, 
detailing men to work them from Rowan’s and Corput’s batteries. Several 
attempts made by the enemy to plant batteries in our front were frustrated by 
aid of these guns. 

On the 20th of August Captain Corput was wounded and Captain Rowan 
took command of the battalion, which left Lieutenant Ritter in command of the 
Third Maryland. 

On September 1 Atlanta was evacuated, and the army fell back to Lovejoy 
Station. The enemy followed, and on the 4th we fought them two miles north 
of that place, to such good purpose that on the 5th they returned to Atlanta. 

The movement of Hood’s army to Sherman’s rear began on the 29th of 
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September, 1864. The Chattahoochee River was crossed on the 30th, and part of 
the army proceeded to Lost Mountain for Ackworth and Big Shanty and captured 
the garrisons at those places. At Cedartown the wagon train, the sick, and the 
shoeless, and all the artillery except one battery of each battalion were left behind, 
while the remainder of the army proceeded to Resaca and Dalton. Stevenson’s 
Division started on the 9th of October at noon, and the Third Maryland was the 
battery chosen to accompany it. 

It was the intention of General Stephen D. Lee, who commanded the corps, 
to capture the garrison at Resaca, and he made forced marches in order to take 
it by surprise. On the 12th it was surrounded by approaches made from the north 
and its unconditional surrender demanded. The Major in command of the post 
refused to yield, however, and General Lee did not think it worth while to compel 
him, and proceeded on his way. 

On the 23d all started for Tennessee, marching across Sand Mountain to 
Decatur, Alabama, and thence to Florence, on the south bank of the lennessee 
River. By the 20th of November all the troops had crossed the Tennessee River, 
and through rain and snow the advance upon Nashville was renewed. The weather 
was intensely cold, and the march was rendered the more cheerless by the barren¬ 
ness and poverty of the country through which it led during the first few days. 
Rations and forage were very scarce, though the more needed by reason of the 
bitter weather. 

When within a mile and a half of Columbia on the 26th the whole army was 
put in order of battle, and so advanced till within three-fourths of a mile of the 
enemy’s works. The town was evacuated on the night of the 27th, and the Third 
Maryland was the first Confederate force to enter the next morning. A section 
of the battery under Lieutenant Ritter was sent three miles below the town to 
prevent the destruction by the enemy of the railroad bridge over Duck River, 
but on its arrival found the bridge in flames. 

When, on the 29th, the right section rejoined the left, it was found on the 
south bank of the river, in the cemetery at Columbus, engaged with the enemy. 
The Yankees on the other side of the river had massed their artillery upon a hill 
commanding the town, and were opposing the crossing of the Confederates ; the 
latter had six batteries replying to them, two of them planted above and four 
within the town. Meanwhile Pettus’ Brigade of Stevenson’s Division was thrown 
across the river, preparatory to a charge upon the enemy’s works, and while it was 
forming under the river bank the Confederate artillery increased the intensity of 
its fire till it became terrific, and effectually prevented any active movement on the 
part of the enemy. Pettus charged their works as soon as his formation was 
completed, and drove the Federals out with but slight loss. Three men of the 
Third Maryland were wounded in the artillery duel, two of them dangerously. 
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Colonel Beckham was mortally wounded, and was succeeded in command of the 
artillery regiment by Major Johnston. 

Early on the morning of the 30th the advance in the direction of Franklin 
was renewed, and when the battery was within six miles of the town, an order 
was received from General Flood to move up at a trot, as it was only needed to 
“ press the enemy at this point, and the campaign would be over ! ” The scene 
of action was reached about 4 p. M., when the battalion was placed in reserve, and 
did not take part in the attack that followed. It was one of the most remarkable, 
and certainly one of the bloodiest, battles of the war. Cheatham's and Stewart s 
Corps charged over an open plain of six hundred yards in width, under a severe 
fire from the enemy’s artillery and infantry, the latter occupying a double line of 
defenses on the brow of an elevation of some fifteen feet. The charge was a 
brilliant one and was partially successful, as part of the enemy’s line was captured, 
but it was at a fearful loss on our side. 

The loss of the Confederates in officers was unprecedentedly heavy. Eleven 
general officers were killed and wounded. Among the killed were Cleburne, Gran- 
berry, Carter and Lewis. All the field officers remained mounted during the charge. 

At daylight on the morning after the fight, Lieutenant Ritter rode over the 
field, and in the part of the line where Cockrell's Missourians charged the enemy s 
defenses lie found the dead lying thick, piled one upon another, till the earth was 
hidden by the woeful spectacle. Near this point to the right General Lewis’ horse 
was found lying upon the top of the works, and fifty yards within the enemy’s 
main line of fortifications a single Confederate soldier was found, face down, his 
head toward the enemy, having penetrated thus far alone before he was shot. 

Early on the morning of December 1 the enemy evacuated their works, and 
crossed Ilarpeth River, under fire from our batteries. 

The Confederate Army followed and arrived before Nashville on the 2d, 
and immediately commenced to fortify. The Third Maryland occupied a hill on 
the right of and parallel with the Franklin Pike. 

On the morning of the 15th the enemy charged the Confederate right wing, 
but were repulsed with heavy loss. They next moved a heavy column against the 
left, with better success, causing the whole army to fall back rapidly for the 
distance of one mile. 

On the morning of the eventful 16th of December the Third Maryland was 
ordered to a hill in an open field a quarter of a mile to the left of the Franklin 
pike. Defensive works for the battery were at once commenced, and rails to be 
used in fortifying were brought from a fence some two hundreds yards in front. 
The enemy discovering the working party, opened on them with six guns. The 
horses were without cover and suffered severely till removed to a position behind 
the hill. On returning to the battery, Lieutenant Ritter, being more experienced 
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in such matters, was sent back to the caissons to relieve Lieutenant Doncaster, and 
take charge of the men engaged in supplying ammunition to the guns, and instruct 
them as to the distances for which the fuses should be cut. About this time the 
enemy planted two more batteries, one on the right and the other on the left, 
making a total of eighteen, whose fire was concentrated on the Maryland battery. 
Their fire now became fearfully hot, and Captain Rowan, wishing to return it 
with the greatest vigor, called on the drivers to assist the “ fives ” and “ sevens ’’ 
in bringing up ammunition. The nature of the ground was such that the horses 
could not be effectually sheltered from the enemy’s battery on the right, and they 
were falling rapidly. The drivers were being wounded, and the trees cut down, 
while the air was resonant with the howl of passing shells, and the lighter whistle of 
the more searching minifies. Ritter, who for the reason given above, had charge of 
the drivers, horses and ammunition, asked leave to take the horses to a safer place, 
but it was not thought expedient to separate them as far from the guns as would 
be necessary to secure their safety. A Parrott shell passed through the head of a 
wheel horse near him and exploded, cutting the Lieutenant’s sword in two and 
killing his saddle horse. The men engaged in furnishing ammunition also suffered 
severely. Major Johnston, now coming up, ordered the horses to be removed, and 
those that remained were thus saved. 

At half past twelve Captain Rowan was struck by a piece of shell, and 
instantly killed. 

At about 3 p. m. the Confederate line of battle gave way, and so rapidly did 
the troops retreat, and so promptly did the enemy follow, that Lieutenant Ritter 
saw at once that there would be no chance to bring off his guns. He determined 
to remain with them and work them to the last. 

After driving the Confederates from their works, the enemy poured in on 
Stevenson’s left, and forming a line perpendicular to his, swept along within the 
defenses toward the Third Maryland. At the same time another line was moving 
up in front, and both seemed to be aiming to form a junction at the battery to 
overwhelm it. The men stood to their guns and continued to pour a heavy fire of 
cannister into the heavy masses approaching in front, till they mounted the works. 
1 hey mounted first upon the left, planting the United States flag on the left gun 
and capturing sixteen men. 

As they showed their heads above the works, Lieutenants Ritter, Doncaster 
and Sergeant Pendley — who were upon the right — started and ran down the 
line fifty yards, and then left it and struck diagonally across the field for the pike. 
The Fedcrals cried “ Halt ! ” “ Halt ! " to no purpose, and pursued them for 
three-quarters of a mile, firing at cncm all the while. 

They escaped unhurt, however, and continuing some four miles to the rear, 
overtook the few horses that were left of the battery. 
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Colonel Beckham was mortally wounded, and was succeeded in command of the 
artillery regiment by Major Johnston. 

Early on the morning of the 30th the advance in the direction of Franklin 
was renewed, and when the battery was within six miles of the town, an order 
was received from General Hood to move up at a trot, as it was only needed to 
“ press the enemy at this point, and the campaign would be over ! I he scene 
of action was reached about 4 p. m., when the battalion was placed in reserve, and 
did not take part in the attack that followed. It was one of the most remarkable, 
and certainly one of the bloodiest, battles of the war. Cheatham's and Stewart’s 
Corps charged over an open plain of six hundred yards in width, under a severe 
fire from the enemy’s artillery and infantry, the latter occupying a double line of 
defenses on the brow of an elevation of some fifteen feet. The charge was a 
brilliant one and was partially successful, as part of the enemy’s line was captured, 
but it was at a fearful loss on our side. 

The loss of the Confederates in officers was unprecedentedly heavy. Eleven 
general officers were killed and wounded. Among the killed were Cleburne, Gran- 
berry, Carter and Lewis. All the field officers remained mounted during the charge. 

At daylight on the morning after the fight, Lieutenant Ritter rode over the 
field, and in the part of the line where Cockrell’s Missourians charged the enemy’s 
defenses he found the dead lying thick, piled one upon another, till the earth was 
hidden by the woeful spectacle. Near this point to the right General Lewis’ horse 
was found lying upon the top of the works, and fifty yards within the enemy s 
main line of fortifications a single Confederate soldier was found, face down, his 
head toward the enemy, having penetrated thus far alone before he was shot. 

Early on the morning of December 1 the enemy evacuated their works, and 
crossed Harpeth River, under fire from our batteries. 

The Confederate Army followed and arrived before Nashville on the 2d, 
and immediately commenced to fortify. The Third Maryland occupied a hill on 
the right of and parallel with the Franklin Tike. 

On the morning of the 15th the enemy charged the Confederate right wing, 
but were repulsed with heavy loss. They next moved a heavy column against the 
left, with better success, causing the whole army to fall back rapidly for the 
distance of one mile. 

On the morning of the eventful t 6th of December the Third Maryland was 
ordered to a hill in an open field a quarter of a mile to the left of the Franklin 
pike. Defensive works for the battery were at once commenced, and rails to be 
used in fortifying were brought from a fence some two hundreds yards in front. 
The enemy discovering the working party, opened on them with six guns. The 
horses were without cover and suffered severely till removed to a position behind 
the hill. On returning to the battery, Lieutenant Ritter, being more experienced 
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Captain Rowan was a native of Maryland, and at the beginning of the war* 
resided at Elkton, Cecil County, where he had devoted himself with success to 
the practice of his profession of the law. Though still young, he had already 
attained considerable prominence as a public man. His manners were winning ; 
in speech he was easy and graceful; in action generous and manly; and every 
circumstance of his life promised the success which his character deserved. When 
the war broke out, true to his noble instincts, lie devoted himself to the cause of 
the South, leaving his profession, home, wife and children — all that he held most 
dear —to take up arms in defense of the right. Through the many trying phases 
of military life he passed unscathed. Cool in the hour of danger, serene amid 
defeat and disaster, kind alike to his fellow-officers and to his men ; he was cut 
off in the flower of his age, before he had seen his thirtieth year. Brave, noble, 
high-principled, his death in any cause would have hallowed it. Had the lost 
Confederacy no other title to our love, the remembrance that for it such choice 
spirits as John B. Rowan fought and died, would be enough to keep it forever 
warm in our hearts. 

The losses of the Third Maryland at Nashville were four killed, eight 
wounded and sixteen captured, exclusive of Lieutenant Giles and Private Cotter, 
captured two days before the battle. 

Killed —Captain John B. Rowan, Privates S. Aultman, E. R. Roach and 
A. Wills. 

Wounded —A. Dollar, D. Beasley, N. Beverly, W. J. Brown, Tom Early, 
A. J. Davis, E. M. Herndon and J. Nichols. 

The retreat continued through pelting rains, and snows, and high water, 
flooding the country through which the army had to pass. Many of the men were 
without shoes, and were but poorly clad, though the weather was so intensely cold 
as to benumb those who were better provided. 

On the ioth of January, 1865, Johnston’s battalion went into camp at 
Columbus, Mississippi. Here, on the 20th, Lieutenant Ritter was promoted to 
the Captaincy by the following special order : 

Headquarters, Columrus, Mississippi, January 20, 1865. 

Special Order No. jo. 

The following promotions are announced, the officers named being deemed competent 
for promotion : . . . . 

First Lieutenant William L. Ritter, of Stephens’ Light Artillery, Third Maryland, to 
be Captain, from December 16, 1864, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Captain 
John B. Rowan, killed December 16, 1864. before Nashville, Tennessee. 

By Command of Major-General Elzey. 

William Palfrey, Captain and Assistant Adjutant. 
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About this'time Johnston’s battalion was ordered to North Carolina. Ritter’s 
battery was transferred to Cobb’s battalion, and on the 2nd of February ordered to 
Mobile, Alabama. The city was reached on the 5th, and on the 10th Ritter’s and 
Phillip’s companies took charge of Battery D, three miles from town. The D 
Battery contained seven guns — two twelve-pound siege-pieces, four thirty-two 
pound navy guns, and one army gun of the same calibre. Ritter was in command. 

On the night of April 11, 1865, Mobile was evacuated and the troops were 
conveyed on transports to Demopolis, Alabama ; thence to Meridian, Mississippi, 
on the cars, where, on the 4th of May, General Dick Taylor surrendered to 
General Canby. On the iotli the Third Maryland Artillery was paroled. 


ROSTER OF THE THIRD MARYLAND ARTILLERY. 

❖ 


Henry B. Latrobe, Captain. 

♦Ferd. O. Claiborne, Captain 
♦John B. Rowan, Captain. 
f Willi am L. Ritter, Captain. 

♦William Thompson Patten, Lieutenant. 
Holmes Erwin, Lieutenant. 

Thomas D. Giles, Lieutenant. 

J. W. Doncaster, Licutenayit. 

Thomas J. Rogers, Assistant Surgeon. 
Rufus McCf.eny, First Sergeant. 

Albert T. Emory, Quartermaster. 

James M. Buchanan, Jr., Sergeant. 
John P. Hooper, Sergeant. 

♦Edward H. Langley, Sergeant. 

Joseph Lackey, Sergeant. 

JL. W. Frazier, Sergeant. 

J. W. Smith, Sergeant, 

William Fleming, Sergeant. 

•{•Daniel Toomey, Sergeant. 

Edward Wynn, Sergeant. 
fA. J. Davis, Sergeant. 

Benjamin F. Weaver, Corporal. 

S. G. W. Gerding, Corporal. 


♦Joseph Edgar, Corporal. 

♦M. H. O’Connell, Corporal. 

W. H. Erwin, Corporal. 

George W. Hancock, Corporal. 
♦Thomas H. Jones, Corporal. 
John C. Pendley, Corporal. 
Virgil P. Herron, Corporal. 
William T. Sykes, Corporal. 
•{•William Pirkle, Corporal. 
fA. G. Cox, Corporal. 

Solomon Hylton, Corporal. 
William Buckner, Corporal. 
John Light, Corporal. 
•{•Baldwin Bradford, Corporal. 
♦B. Sanchez, Corporal. 

M. L. Welsh, Corporal. 

Jackson Simmons, Corporal. 

S. R. Sheppard, Corporal. 
Frederick Geiger, Bugler. 
♦Nicholas Powers, Blacksmith. 
Patrick McCann, Artificer . 
Joseph G. Fletcher, Artificer. 
♦W. B. P. Mills, Farrier. 


♦Killed, t Wounded. 
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Privates. 


Adams, J. H. 
Armstrong, Lewis. 
•{•Asiiburn, A. R. 
Aultman, N. 
♦Aultman, S. 

Bailey, F. M. 

•{•Barnes, Robert B. 
Barrett, J. H. 
•{•Beasley, D. 

Beasley, Joseph. 

Bell, William. 
Bennett, William B. 
Benton, John. 

Berg, John. 

•{•Beverly, N. M. 
Birdwell, D. J. 
Blackburn, William. 
Blakeslie, Charles E. 
♦Bowler, Thomas. 
Bradbery, L. S. 
Bridges, W. 

Brown, A. H. 

•j-BROWN, W. J. 

Brown, N. M. 

Burton, Michael. 
•{•Bushong, J. A. 
Butler, H. C. 

Byron, Timothy. 
Calloway, W. A. 
Camp, George W. 
Camp, James R. 
•{•Cannon, J. G. 
Carberry, Patrick. 
Carr, Patrick. 
Carrill, John. 

Cary, G. M. 

Caulk, William H. 

* Killed, t Wounded. 


♦Chafin, S. 

ClIEASHAM, J. 

ClIESER, G. S. 

Clark, Charles. • 
Clark, Thomas B. 
Clark, T. H. 
Connor, Alexander. 
Connor, James. 
Cook, Charles. 
♦Cosson, J. S. 

Cotter, J. J. 
Cousins, J. H. 

Cox, James. 

Craig, Edward. 
Crangle, Robert. 
Crider, J. M. 
Crider, W. R. 
Crowley, Michael. 
Crozart, J. A. 
Curran, John. 
Dailey, W. H. 
Davidson, E. 

•{•Davis, W. E. 

Davis, W. J. 

Degan Casper. 
Delaney, Francis. 
Donohue, Edward. 
Dooley, Frank. 
Dove, W. S. 

Downs, James. 
Driscall, James. 
Duffan, Henry. 
Duvall, Charles. 
Dwyer, Martin. 
•{•Early, Thomas. 
Eaton, J. H. 
Edwards, Frank K. 


Elder, Henry. 
Ellicott, Charles J. I 
Farmer, Thomas. 
•{•Faulk, S. 

Filmer, F. 

Fleenor, A. 

Flowers, W. H. 

Foley, Daniel. 
•{•Foley, John. 

Ford, James W. 
Fowler, A. J. 

Fowler, E. C. 
Fulkerson, J. K. P. 
Garrett, W. A. H. 
•{•Garst, Benjamin. 
Gates, L. R. 

Gates, W. 

Glover, N W. H. 
Golden, H. F. 
Golden, W. 

♦Gordon, Henry. 
Gordrian, Antony. 
Gordrian, S. 

Gorman, P. 

Gougit, James. 

Gray, J. A. 

Griffin, W. B. 
Gugeniieimer, S. 

Hail, Francis. 

Ham, James. 
Hammond, W. H. 
Harman, Victor. 
Harris, G. M. 
Harvey, J. C. 

Harvey, W. 
Hattaway, W., Sr. 
FTattaway, W., Jr. 
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Hawley, George W. 

Kitzmiller, H. 

Montieth, M. 

Heineman, H. 

Koberg, Charles. 

Morgan, Francis. 

Helwig, L. 

Laton, J. N. 

Moses, J. 

Hendry, W. 

Lawless, W. 

Myers, Henry. 

Herman, Solomon. 

f Lee, ^A. 

Napoleon, Louis. 

Herron, B. C. 

Lewis, M. 

Newton, F. M. 

Hinton, Nich. J. 

Lindsey, S. J. 

Newton, J. W. 

Holbrook, A. 

Love, William. 

Newton, S. M. 

Holbrook, G. J. 

Lowrey, F. M. 

•(•Nichols, J. P. 

Hogan, James. 

•(•Lynch, D. 

O’Brian, J. 

f Hoffman, J. H. 

McCarthy, James. 

O’Hanlon, J. 

Holder, J. 

McCulley, W. 

0”Neill, D. P. 

Hunter, J. P. 

McDonald, Thomas. 

O’Neill, G. W. 

Hunter, W. 

McGovern, J. 

O’Shields, J. P. 

Hutton, S. 

McGuire, J. 

Oliver, J. P. 

Hughes, J. O. 

McKeiian, W. 

Owensby, G. 

Hurley, C. 

♦McKissick, J. J. 

Owings, Joshua. 

•j*I SIIAM, J. H. 

McMahon, C. 

Parkinson, J. S. 

Jackson, O. 

McMahon, J. C. 

Parker, J. B. 

Jackson, J. C. 

McMahon, Hugh. 

Parker, William. 

Johnson, D. W. 

McMillan William. 

Parnill, T. A. 

Johnson, G. W. 

McNabb, A. 

Perry, Samuel IT. 

Johnson, J. W. 

McV/horter, J. D. 

Perry, W. 

Johnson, Stephen. 

Mack, Thomas. 

Peterson, N. 

Johnson, ’S. 

Mackin,James. 

Powell, H. B. 

Jones, W. 

Mann, Samuel. 

Powell, J. J. 

Jones, S. 

Markey, M. 

Powell, W. B. 

Jonf^, C. A. 

Markham, J. 

Preston, John. 

Jon^s, W. J. W. 

Maronfy, Z. T. 

Price, Charles. 

Jordan, B. 

(•Martin, J. G. 

Price, David. 

Kelly, John. 

Mellon, Samuel. 

Pue, R. P. 

Kelly, L. 

Miller. Charles. 

Purdie, William E. 

Kelly, Peter. 

Miller, George. 

Quinlin, Edward. 

Kenn, Edward. ^ 

Miller, Thadeus. 

Ray, M. 

Kerns, G. A. * 

Miller, Thomas. 

Reynolds, D. 

Kimble, William. 

Milton, John. 

Reynolds, W. 

King, William. 

Mtnter, Willtam. 

•{•Rodriguez, Francis 

Kirby, Joseph A. 

Mitchell, George. 

Robertson, J. A. G. 

Kirkland, J. T. 

Montieth, G. W. 

Robinson, Charles. 


* Killed, t Wounded. 
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Robinson, W. 

Rogers, J. P. 

Rogers, W. 

Rowland, D. P. 
Ryan, M. 

St. Clair, Albert L. 
Sailor, M. 

Samms, R. J. 

Savell, Thomas S. 
•{•Scales, J. S. 

Schwan, Francis. 
Seawrigiit, W. L. 
Shea, Timothy. 
Shipley, G. R. 
Short, James. 
fSlLAS, D 
Silas, L. 

Silver, S. M. 

Simms, Willis R. 
Simmons, J. 

Simpson, G. 

Singer, G. 

Smith, Francis. 
Smith, James. 

Smith, J. S. • 


Smith, J. T. 

Smith, Pharis. 

Smith, Thomas. 

♦Smith, William. 
Snipes, R. 

South, F. f 
Spengling, P. 
Stansbury, John S. 
♦Steward, Henry S. 
Stone, A. 

Stone, J. W. 

Stunt, Robert. 
Sullivan, Andrew. 
Sullivan, John, No. i. 
Sullivan, John, No. 2. 
JTalton, M. P. 

Taylor, J. 
fTEijYEA, John. 

Thomas, George H. 

Thornton, -. 

•{-Tinley, John. 
Tompkins, E. A. 
Tomlinson, T. M. 
•{•Turner, J. A. 

Tyler, Charles. 


♦Tyson, Richard. 

^ USSERY, D. 

Wakefield, - 

Ware, R. 

Watkins, E. 
Weaver, John. 
•{•Wells, Emmit. 
Wells, W. 

Welsh, Daniel. 
Whalen, John. 
Whiting, James. 
Wilkins, John D. 
♦Wills, A. 

•{•Wills, J. P. 

Wills, W. 
Williams, Thomas. 
Willson, Thomas. 
Wilson, J. J. 
Wilson, John S. 
Wilson, W. 
Woodward, J. 
Wooten, Joseph. 
Worrall, W. 
Young, H. L. 
Zimmerman, Isaac. 


♦Killed, t Wounded. 



















